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Hongkong 


Hongkong is without doubt the most important 
point of contact today between China and the West- 
ern world; it is also one of the great commercial serv- 
ice centers for the Far East, and as such it performs 
functions that make its well-being of major signifi- 
cance both to postwar Asia and to the West. Where 
and what is Hongkong? What are its functions? What 
future does it have as an outpost of Western enter- 
prise in a Far East that has become a political and 
ideological battleground? 

The Crown Colony of Hongkong appears as a mere 
speck on the map of Asia. Little more than a city with 
its suburbs, it covers some 390 square miles on the 
South China coast, 80 miles southeast of the mainland 
metropolis of Canton, 630 miles northwest of Manila, 
and 825 miles by sea southwest of Shanghai. Most of 
it consists of the so-called New Territories on the 
mainland (leased from China by treaty in 1898); but 
what is commonly known as Hongkong is the two 
urbanized areas, on the northern rim of Hongkong 
Island (officially called the City of Victoria and un- 
officially known as the “Hongkong side’’) and on the 
Kowloon Peninsula (the “Kowloon side’) across the 
harbor. 

Here live more than nine-tenths of the Colony’s 
predominantly Cantonese population of well over 
two million, and here, centered about the magnificent 
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harbor, are the commercial and, to a smaller extent, 
industrial facilities that are the vital organs of the 
city. 

The Island itself is small—11 miles long and two to 
five miles from north to south—and most of it is in 
slope. Buildings rise in solid tiers up to about the 
300-foot contour; and above that, almost to the sum- 
mit of the 1,800-foot ridgelike Peak, dispersed Euro- 
pean-style houses and apartments hang precariously 
on steep slopes scarred by a network of winding and 
precipitous roads. From many a Peak residence it is 
possible to look northward over the harbor toward 
Kowloon and the hills of the New Territories, and 
southward over the less-developed parts of Hongkong 
Island toward distant islands that are part of China 
itself. In either direction the vista is one of almost 
unparalleled beauty. 

The Kowloon side of the metropolis, more recently 
developed than the Island, is less crowded; streets are 
broader, and houses more scattered; but, covering a 
larger area, it contains almost half of the urban popu- 
lation of the Colony. 

Scarcity of land has always been one of Hongkong’s 
major problems. The water front of most of Victoria 
City and a sizable portion of Kowloon are built on 
reclaimed land. Building and maintenance costs, 
therefore, are high; expansion upslope has meant ex- 
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pensive buttressing for nearly every structure, and 
costs of supplying utilities and other services have 
kept pace with altitude. Fortunately, the underlying 
rock on the Island is granite, albeit weathered, into 
which foundations and supports can be sunk (at a 
cost) with some assurance of permanency. But further 
expansion of the water front must take place on re- 
claimed land (reclamation is continuously going on) 
since the better sites have long since been occupied. 

Indeed, ‘‘occupied” is too mild a word to describe 
many parts of Hongkong. As the port has developed, 
successive waves of immigrants, chiefly Chinese, have 
swollen the population from a mere handful in 1840 
(1,500) to 284,000 in 1901, and an estimated 2,250,000 
today. The resulting congestion has created tenement 
slums (where it is not uncommon to find 60 people 
living in a flat designed for 10), and extensive squat- 
ter towns on the outskirts of the city. 

Another handicap the metropolis has to overcome 
is its situation astride Island and mainland. Because 
the commercial center of the Colony is on the Hong- 
kong side and nearly half of the urban population 
are on the Kowloon side, there is a constant flow of 
people and goods across the harbor. Since there is 
neither bridge nor tunnel, traffic is carried on a sys- 
tem of ferries, both passenger and vehicular, which 
are singularly effective except at the rush-hour peri- 
ods, when the entrances and exits resemble those of 
the New York City subway. Besides this, thousands of 
junks, sampans, and other small craft of every descrip- 
tion carry goods and passengers back and forth. 

Certain features of the climate also present Hong- 
kong with special problems. Although usually de- 
scribed as humid subtropical, the Colony is subjected 
to occasional tongues of cold, dry polar air that in- 
trude from the north in winter and to a continual 
flow of moist tropical air from the South China Sea in 
summer, so that average temperatures may be as low 
as 53° in winter and well over go° in summer. Since 
humidity is normally high in winter, the prevailingly 
north and northeast winds are bone-chilling and 
make heavy clothing a necessity for two or three 
months of the year. Frosts are extremely rare, how- 
ever, and two or even three crops of rice can be grown 
in good years on the agricultural land in the New 
Territories. 

The chief climatic problem is water supply. Most 
of the annual rainfall of 85 inches normally comes 
between April and September, when temperatures 
average in the low 80's; the three winter months may 


yield as little as 4 inches of rain. Rainfall is also 
erratic: there are years of summer drought and local 
winter floods; in one year as much as 120 inches may 
fall, in another only 46 inches. The Colony depends 
solely on its small territory for fresh water, and the 
supply system has therefore been taxed more and 
more heavily as population has increased. The 32 
million gallons used daily are supplied from a re- 
markable system of catchwater drains and reservoirs, 
which can trap up to 6 billion gallons of water, but 
during the winter dry season they are seldom full, and 
water is strictly rationed for at least half of the year. 
As the largest reservoir is in the New Territories, 
about 40 per cent of the water consumed on Hong- 
kong Island comes from the mainland through a con- 
duit laid upon the harbor floor. 

Another difficulty stems from the combination of 
high summer temperatures and humidity. Personal 
discomfort can be reduced to some extent by sensible 
clothing and housing, or by airconditioning where 
economically feasible. But where goods are stored for 
weeks and even months at a time, mildew becomes a 
major enemy. Typhoons, which usually occur be- 
tween May and September, are a hazard of a different 
order. Fortunately, they seldom seriously affect the 
Colony (although a typhoon in 1937 caused millions 
of dollars’ worth of damage and cost the lives of 
12,000 persons); but every house on the Peak is 
equipped with typhoon shutters or window bars, and 
in the harbor there are two typhoon shelters for junks 
and special typhoon moorings for larger vessels. 

However, the disadvantages of Hongkong’s site 
and climate are more than balanced by its situation. 
The port is admirably located for trade with South 
China and the China coast and lies along the ship- 
ping route that runs from Japan and North China, 
through the Formosa Strait, to and around Singapore. 
It is conveniently located as a terminus for the North 
Pacific shipping lane that follows the shortest sea 
route between East Asia, the North American Pacific 
coast, and the Panama Canal. Moreover, it looks 
southward over the South China Sea, about whose 
margins are countries rich in natural resources and 
possessing large Chinese populations whose demands 
for Chinese products are funneled through Hong- 
kong. The Colony also has a land frontier with China 
(near the busy trade area of Canton), which is crossed 
by a standard-gauge railway at Shamchun. 

But the most valuable natural asset of Hongkong 
is its harbor, an almost landlocked shelter covering 
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2 Includes India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Thailand, Indochina, Malaya 
and Singapore, British Borneo, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines. 
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some 17 square miles and capable of handling vessels 
drawing 34 feet. ‘Tidal variation is normally no more 
than eight feet, so that expensive enclosed docks and 
wharfing facilities are unnecessary. The main en- 
trance to the harbor is the 500-yard-wide eastern 
channel; the western entrance is much shallower, and 
all but 300 yards of it is now blocked by a floating 
boom. 

The harbor has been equipped with 12 deepwater 
berths on the Kowloon side and two on the Hong- 
kong side. In addition, most of the Victoria water 
front is usable for wharfing small ships and junks, and 
in the harbor itself are 46 moorings, for which junks 
and barges supply lighterage services. Docks and slip- 
ways for repairs are available, and vessels of more 
than 7,000 gross tons can be constructed. Seldom are 
there fewer than 60 ocean-going ships in port at one 
time, along with hundreds of junks and other coastal 
and river craft. 

The development of Hongkong asa port since 1843 
is the result in large part of its nearness and acces- 
sibility to South China. Its primary function has been 
to act as a break-of-bulk point, an entrepot, for South 
China, where large shipments of goods are broken 
down for distribution and where small shipments are 


assembled for export abroad. Such is, of course, the 
function of any large port; what Hongkong added to 
the picture was its status as a free port, where taxes 
and duties on commerce were almost nonexistent, 
port charges minimal, and currency stable. About 
these major factors of a fine harbor and a free port 
grew an intricate complex of associated services: 
extensive storage facilities where goods could be 
stored safely at low cost; banking facilities for financ- 
ing and insuring trade; refueling and provisioning 
depots; shipbuilding and repair shops; processing 
plants for converting raw materials to semi-finished 
and finished goods. 

Before the war, though 43 per cent of its exports 
went to China, Hongkong was not as important to 
that country’s economy as the northern ports of 
Shanghai and Tientsin, both of whose hinterlands 
were more productive than Hongkong’s. Today, how- 
ever, Hongkong is China’s chief port, largely by the 
default of its competitors. Besides trade, a great deal 
of Chinese refugee capital and enterprise moved to 
Hongkong, and many Western trading and shipping 
companies formerly operating from Shanghai trans- 
ferred their central offices there. Hongkong has re- 
mained an economic Gibraltar in the midst of tur- 
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moil. Furthermore, it possesses that rarity of assets in 
a dollar-hungry postwar world—a free money market. 
Almost any currency can be exchanged legally in 
Hongkong for American dollars, and more than 
three-quarters of its trade with the dollar countries is 
financed in this manner. 

China still is the largest single trading partner of 
Hongkong. In 1952, 23 per cent of Hongkong’s im- 
ports by value came from China, excluding Formosa 
but including Macao, and 21 per cent of its exports 
went there. Even after deductions are made for Chi- 
nese products, especially foodstuffs, consumed in 
Hongkong, it appears that about one-third of all the 
merchandise handled in Hongkong’s trade originated 
in or was destined for China. This indicates a drastic 
decline from prewar days or even from 1950 before 
the United Nations’ embargo on strategic exports to 
China and the United States’ ban on imports from 
China had been fully implemented. 

The present trend seems to be an increasing diver- 
sification of trade, particularly toward the Southeast 
Asia region (Indochina, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, and Borneo). Southeast 
Asia took more than 48 per cent of Hongkong’s ex- 
ports in 1952, followed by China, Formosa, Japan, 
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the United States, and the United Kingdom. Amer- 
ica’s share of Hongkong’s total trade dropped from 13 
per cent in 1950 to 5 per cent in 1952. This, combined 
with the decline in the China trade, has created an 
adverse trade balance, which Hongkong has been 
barely able to counter by receipts from services. 

General impressions to the contrary, strategic raw 
materials have not been the chief basis for Hong- 
kong’s trade. Even in 1950 textiles and foodstuffs 
alone represented 44 per cent of the total trade value; 
in 1952, they rose to 51 per cent. Chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, machinery, mineral fuels, lubricants, and 
animal and vegetable oils are the other principal ob- 
jects of trade. The export of strategic commodities, 
including petroleum products, is rigidly controlled. 

Although Hongkong’s industries—mainly textiles, 
clothing, rubber products, cement, ships stores, and 
light metal manufactures—supply only a small part 
of its exports, they are now expanding rapidly, em- 
ploying 93,000 workers, and providing a livelihood 
for some 400,000 people in all. The British fear that 
unemployment resulting from the decline in trade 
may lead to serious unrest among them. 

It is sometimes said that Hongkong lives on bor- 
rowed time, and indeed it is true that should her 
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